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NCE 
OVER 
LIGHTLY 


Marxism, because of its broad pase 
of social relationships and dialectical ws 


analysis, exerts an influence on: 

much of man’s intellectual pursiilts 
Marx’s name will pop up in discus=". 
sions on economics, sociology, histor 
politics, psychology, philosophy, and 
so on and on, including religion: 
of course. True, the typical interpre 


tation of Marxism is seldom scholarly 


from. first-hand reading, but. on... 


~ occasions it is just that. Marxists — 


- have proven their patience with mis- 
conceptions, but it ts: when 2 delib- 


oo erate misrepresentation is applied to 


» the focus of the Marxian perspective 
— the institution of socialism — 
that they almost Jose their cool. 


| One thing is certain, socialists 
“examine almost every authoritative 
source for information. It 1s a pity 
that most authorities do not explore 
socialist sources. In “Sociobiology and 
Marxism” in this issue, C. Skelton 
combines a literary background with 
a book review to discuss the ever- 
active subject of us mortals and our 
confusing behavior. This time the 
broad base of Marxism encompasses 
the study of the long history of 
man’s social relationships. 


You don’t have to be a Marxist to 
be hopeful about — but alarmed at — 
the potentials of nuclear energy. 
The dichotomy of the situation is ex- 
plained, in social terms, in P. Deuty’s 
“View of Nuclear Power”. A couple 
of shorter themes have also found 
their way into this issue. We ‘hope 
you like it. 


The penalties of the erratic publi- 
cation of the WS (of which our 
careful readers are aware) are such 
that our subscription records are 
equally unreliable. Since we are not 
in the game as a money-making 










‘honored. with ample margin for - 
error, It should be obvious that this 















gazine, we have considered 
portant to maximize the 
n rather than shut out 2 


Dur policy in this temporary situa- 
ia has been to assure that the full 
quota of issues subscribed to will be 


has not: ii She our financial picture 





us out as to. the Biatis of your own 
subscription, it would help us in 





“updating: our records so that we can 


have a fresh start. 


“Better veh —~ as soon as you read™: 


this far, send us in a new subscrip- 


tion if you are a new subscriber, ; 
consider it a donation; if you are‘an: 
old subscriber, consider it conscience 
money. The rates to help you sleep). 
easy are on this page. eu 
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“THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT" 


... Revisited — 


In the April, 1980, issue of China 
Reconstructs, we run.across the fol- 
lowing declaration: “Premier Hua 
Guofeng said last year, in a notable 
political statement, that in China: 
*....capitalists no longer exist as a 
class ...most members of this class 
who are able to work have been 
transformed into ‘working people 
earning their own living in socialist 
society’ ”. 


And just what Kind of work do 
these working people do? “An ex- 
ample of such ex-capitalists is Liu 
Jingji, nearing 80 but still active. 
Before liberation, he was a millonaire 
millowner in Shanghai's cotton tex- 
tile industry. Today he is a vice- 
chairman of the All China Federation 
of Industry and Commerce, and one 
of the leaders of the China Interna- 
tional Trust and Investment Cor- 
poration, a state-owned enterprise 


operating under the direct leadership 
of the government whose function 
is to absorb foreign investment, im- 
port advanced equipment and intro- 
duce advanced technology from 
abroad to promote China’s socialist 
modernization”, ; 


“,,. Liu turned over to the state the 
two million US. dollars he had in 
Hongkong...Afier the conversion to 
joint ownership (by the state), Liu was 
appointed manager of the Shanghai 
Cotton Textile Industry Company, @ 
city-wide combine. In 1958 he mwas 
elected Vice-Chairman! of the Shanghai 
Committee of the Chinese People’s Po- 
litical Consultative Conference, Chair- 
man Mao Zedong and Premier Zhou 
Enlai received him several times, ask- 
ing ‘his views about the policies for 
transforming capilialist industry and - 
commerce to a socialist basis.” 

(China, Reconstructs, April, 1980) 
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More concretely, the Chinese gov- 
ernment over the years has followed 
a policy of striking a bargain ‘with 
the old “national capitalists” or in- 
dustrialists, pressuring them to ex- 
change the ownership of their old 
businesses for managerial roles (often 
prestigious posts) under China’s 
industrializing state capitalism. 


Leftists bewail the recent trend in 
Chinese capitalism as a betrayal of 
Mao Zedone’s “Marxism-Leninism.”™ 
but Jt was Mao himself who set the 
country: on the capitalist road in the 
first place. And in actual fact, it 
was no less than the great Lenin 
who made state capitalism the gospel 
of a substantial number of the 
world’s politicians. Whether or not 
the spirit of his views is respected, 
Lenin’s own theories continue to 
furnish the raw material of the Hua 
Guofeng povernment’s policies, just 
as they did in the long period of 
Mao’s ascendancy. 





.. not a question 
of ideology, but of 
Lenin’s conception 
of Marxism... 





But that is where the buck stops. 
There is no line of connection be- 
tween Lenin’s theories and Marx’s 
scientific socialism. Apart from the 
language, we cannot trace any of 
the above-quoted events to an ulti- 
mate source in, Marx’s writings. It is 
not a question of ideology (which is 
unscientific), but of the integrity of 
Lenin’s conception of Marxism 
(which is merely the name for Marx’s 
materialist conception of history). 
The abstract quality of Lenin’s dis- 
screpancies with Marx has long 
shielded him from taking the full 
heat of public criticism, as it has 
tended to blunt the full impact of 
their real nature. 
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The floras of Lenin’s sel erving 
improvements on Marx is what he 
calls the “theory of development,” 
which he claims to find in Marx’s 
critique of the Gotha Program. This 
critique was written in 1875 and 
sent as a denunciation to the German 
Social-Democratic Party, formed as 
a result of the “Eisenach” party’s 
joining with the followers of Fer- 
dinand Lassalle. Marx, in his often- 
quoted letter to Bracke, writes: “It 
is my duty not to recognize, even 
by a diplomatic silence, a platform 
that is in my opinion altogether 
objectionable and demoralizing to 
the party.” In the critique, he. makes 
the point that the Social Democrats 
ought to have a clear conception of 
how to go about handling: the: after- 
math of a social revolution. which: 
they helped organize. Tn the course of 
this polemical exposition,;: he. illus- 
trates his point with: an example: of 
how the workers might expect to’ 
have to adjust to the’ new conditions 
of production for use. In one passage 
he tosses out the phrase, “the higher 
phase of Communist society”, inidi- 

cating the complete, moneyless re- 
organization of production 
former working class: had {ound it on 
their accession to power, | 









Lenin, for whom, Marx wa Sort 
of lab technician of: the revolution, 
takes this polemical: phrase and: con- 
structs an entire doctrine of pro- 
tracted, two-stage economic develop- 
ment out of it; claiming. that. this 
was what Marx actually, meant. The 
novelty of this doctrine with regard. 
to everything Marx had: written: pre- 
viously — particularly in: Volume I of 
Capital — Lenin: brushes. off. non- 
chalantly by advancing: the’ notion 
that Marx was in.the ‘habit of using 
events to “evolve” a theory of revolu- 
tion, step by step, clipboard in hand 
and smock buttoned: up’ snugty. 
Lenin actually dubbed this supposed 
doctrine the “theory: of develop- 
ment.” This theory — ‘which, like 
a political stock jobber he himself 
invented — is the crowning jewel of 
his own pamphlet, written a few 
scant months before the November 









































S 1917 Revolution, There are four main 
aspects of it we must consider: 


(1) The emergence of Communist 

society, Marx writes; 
Wihat we are dealing with here is a 
Communist society, not as it has 
developed on its own basis, but, on the 
contrary, as if is just issuing out of 
capitalist society; hence, a society that 
retains in every respect, economic, 
moral and intellectual, the birthmarks 
‘of the old society from whose womb 
it is issuing. Accordingly the individual 
producer gets back --- after the deduc- 
tions — exactly as much as he gives to 
it. (“The Gotha Program,” Karl Marx, 
p, 19)* 





... Capitalism is 


abolished, but wages 
are retained ... 





Lenin quotes and paraphrases all 
this, but he leaves out the next 
sentence: “What he ‘has given to it 
is his individual amount of labor,” 
which indicates that the new ar- 
rangement does not imply the equiv~- 
alent of a wage. (We will go into 
this again further on.) The reason 
Marx is supposed to have divided 
the aftermath of the Socialist. revolu- 
tion into two phases or stages is 
that Lenin is desirous of making him. 
appear to say that in fact the wages- 
system is retained in the ldwer 
phase. Marx does not leave room for 
doubts, however. Just previously in 
the same section he states, “Within 
the cooperative society, based on 
common ownership of the means of 
production, the producers do not ex- 
change their products . .., in contra- 
distinction to capitalist society, the 
separate labors form no. longer in- 
directly (as value), but directly, con- 
stituent parts of the total labor.” 


() Workers’ Literature Bureau, Melbourne, 
1946. 


The single producer ‘receives from 
the community a cheque showing 
that he has done so much labor,” 
but these certificates are mere scraps 
of paper whose usefulness and em- 
ployment of necessity are limited to 
a Short historical period —- which 
would make it obviously absurd to 
speak of dividing the “transition” 
into tower and higher phases as 
though they ‘were stages occupying 
entire historical eras, as Lenin does-— 


ny 


... The scientfic distinction between 
socialism and communism is elear. 
Whet is usually called sccialism was 
termed by Marx the “first,” or lower, 
Phase of communist society. In so far 
as the means of production become 
common property, the word “com- 
munism” is also applicable here, pro- 
viding we do not forget that this is 
not complete communism..,Instead of 
scholastically invented, “coneocted” 
definitions and fruitless disputes over 
words (Whiat is socialism’? What is 
communism.?), Marx gives an analysis 
of what might be called the stages of 
the economie maturity of communism. 
("The State and Revolution,” p, 384) 


Marx then goes on to contrast the 
above example he has given with 
the complete reorganization of pro- 
duction, ie, with Communism as an 
economic system in its own right. 


In the higher phase of Commumist so- 
ciety, after the enslaving subordination 
of the individual under the division, of 
labor has disappeared, and therewith 
also the opposition between mianual 
and intellectual labor; after labor has 
become not only a means of life, but 
also the highest want in life; when, with 
the development of all the faculties of 
the individual, the productive forces 
have correspondingly increased, and 
al the springs of social wealth flow 
more abundantly — only then may the 
limited horizon of capitalist right be 
left behing entirely, and society in- 
scribe on its banners: “From each ac- 
cording to its faculties, to each accord- 
ing to his needs!” Marx quotes. 
("The Gotha Program,” p. 20) 








“We must not think,” counters 
Lenin in “The State and Revolution,” 
“that ‘having overthrown capitalism, 
people will at once learn to work for 
society without any standard of 
right, Besides, the abolition of capi- 
talism does not immediately create 
the economic prerequisites for such a 
change. Capitalism is “abolished” 
but wages are retained! Common 
ownership of the means of production 
is only “state control.” “This expro- 
priation” of the capitalists “will 
make it possible. for the productive 
forces to develop to a tremendous 
extent.’ © 


PA A eR ed EE a a ce Te 
... development of 
productive forces ts 
supposed to result in 
Communism ... 





it ts-clear now why there are to be 
two stages. Lenin has reduced the 
reorganization of production to the 
development of the productive forces 
— rendering the goal a merely tech- 
nical, administrative one of expand-~ 
ing the production of wealth. The 
working class does not reorganize pro- 
duction: the Party develops the 
productive forces to a tremendous 
extent. 


Furthermore, as the transition 
from “socialism” to “communism” 
progresses, people are supposed to be- 
come accustomed toe acting in accord 
with their own simple humanity, 
which they were prevented from doing 
under the despotism of private pro- 
perty. The basic confusion here is 
twofold: (i) Lenin confuses human 
psychology with effective demand, 
that is, he assumes that as sociailist 
society (on his definition) develops 
the productive forces, the increased 
average wealthless and less unevenly 
distributed — is identical with the 
learning of more humane habits and 
customs, namely, those most directly 
in accord with man’s social nature. 
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(it) Lenin: assumes: that human: na- 


ture itself is one thing, technology 
another; he disregards (or forgets) 
tha® human: nature has evolved in 
the same proportion as society has 
progressed in the social benefits of 
improved labor. Human nature is 
consequently always becoming more 
complex, and therefore the notion 
that there are underlying “simple” 
rules of social intercourse implies 
that technological advance is not 
really an integral element of the 
human personality — of labor-power, 
psychologically defined — and there- 
fore that the revolutionary working 
class does not really have to keep a 
close ‘watch over which technical 
advances are attempted. More impor- 
tantly, social progress over long 
periods of time implies emotional 
and intellectual sophistication: we 
already have the necessary habits and 
abilities now to make Socialism (or 
Communism) work. We lack: only 
the decision to introduce it, 


All of this demonstrates: the: ar- 
bitrary, sentimental way in which the 
theory of development. (as:: inter- 
preted by Lenin3 foreseés the im- 
plementation of the old: socialist 
slogan (quoted by Marx:: see above). 
When we get down to cold ‘specifics, 
Lenin vacillates and proves lacking 
in even a hazy outline of how’ the 
“tremendous deveicpment: of the pro- 
ductive forces” is supposed to: result 
in Communism. 


(2) The proletarian. state: Along 
similar era a major stumbling- 
block of the theory of. development 
is its concept of the “proletarian 
state.” Throughout “The State and 
Revolution,” Lenin expatiates end- 
lessly on how the “armed workers” 
will smash the old: bourgeois state 
and replace it with a state which 
consists of themselves: without com- 
menting on what a clever attempt to 
capture a section: of anarchist 
opinion this represents, we can easily 
single out the distortion. 


If the state exists to protect the 
ruling class’s exploitation of surplus- 

















labor, and if the. surplus-value this 
represents goes to the strengthening 
of its position, then obviously the 
state is from its roots up the crea- 
ture of private property. In ancient 
society, when commodity production 
was not yeti very. highly developed 
and slavery was the common form 
of that production, the expicited 
classes were so poorly evolved that it 
could never even enter their heads 
to take over the state so as to end 
their misery (there were slave revoits, 
however). In feudal times, the class 
of serfs was so dispersed that only 
by escaping from the manor and 
running off te the towns could they 
so much as imagine such an idea; 
though there were numerous pedsant 
rebellions, of course. But in modern 
times exploitation has taken on the 
form of wage-slavery, and the radi- 
cally concentrated and accelerated 
character of capitalist production 
has turned the dream of the ex- 
ploited into a full-bodied mass social 
movement. 





.. replace the 
bourgeois state with 
a proletarian state . 





Abolishing exploitation means elim- 
inating the need for the state and 
is a political act, not an administra- 
tive process (as Lenin would have it). 
No matter in how crude a form, this 
act of abolition must take the form 
of smashing the wages-system on 
which the accumulation of capital 
is based. Marx did not speak of 
smashing this system, but rather of 
smashing the state; but this was his 
meaning. Lenin takes this idea and 
splits it into two moments: smashing 
‘the bourgeois state, and replacing 
it with the proletarian state. Since 
the state will last as long as the 
wages-system on which it is based, 
this involves him in claiming that 
it is the function of the workers’ state 
to gradually eliminate the need for 
wages —- a preposterous argument 
embroiling him in’ a _ Aun ber as 
difficulties. 


First of all, he imagines (very 
scientifically!) it will take a long time 
to arrange for this result, as the 
technicians and experts who help run 
the state (aside from his rose- 
colored Soviets) adjust a screw here 
and turn a knob there, keeping 
things from flying out of kilter. In 
the process, however, it turns out 
that the capitalist class is still present 
and still aiming at returning to 
power, and must still be held down 
in subjection until the lower phase 
of “socialism” gives rise to the mene 
phase of “communism”. 


.. The dictatorship of the proletariat, 
ie, the organisation of the vanguard 
of the oppressed as the ruling’ class for 
the purpose of suppressing the oppres- 
sors, cannot result merely in an ex- 
pansion of democracy. Simultaneously 
With an immense expansion of democ- 
racy, which for the first time becomes 
democracy for the poor, democracy 
for the people, and not democracy, for 
the moneybags, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat imposes a series of restric- 
tions on the freedom of {he oppressors, 
the exploiters, the capitalists. We must 
suppress them in order io free humanity 
from iwage slavery, their resistance 
must be crushed by force; it is clear 
that there is no freedom and no 
democracy where there is suppression 
and where there is violence, (“The State 
and Revolution,” Selected Works; p. 327) 


In this Manifesto of the Bolshevik 
Party, Lenin neither had in mind a 
revolution made by, the majority 
nor did he intend that the “dictater- 
ship” carelessly thrown out by Marx 
should be of a democratic nature. 
He had indicated earlier in this same 
pamphlet that the Party was to be 
the vanguard that would lead the 
proletariat, that the latter was not 
actually the vast majority itself but 
only the vanguard of the “whole 
people” and that the action of the 
working class in bringing down the 
bourgeois state was to be “guided” by 
the Party. What else could result 
but an iron dictatorship of the 
Secretariat? When one thinks ahout 
it, Lenin. is proposing a most bizarre 
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situation: The working class (the 
class which produces but does not 
possess) is to remain economically 
dependent on the capitalist class 
(which possesses but does not pro- 
duce); the workers will continue to 
make a gift of surplus-labor to the 
capitalists — and yet the latter not 
only will be refused the privilege of 
running the state but will even be 
denied the right of ‘having their in- 
terests represented in it! And this 
situation may last for a “long time’?! 
This is the shabbiest piece of flim- 
flam since The Philosophy of Poverty. 


Now, if the working class controls 
the state and owns the means of 
production through it, how is it that 
it is nonetheless still oppressed by 
the rule of capital? If the answer is 
that the productive forces have not 
yet been developed tremendously 
enough — on Lenin’s interpretation 
of the phrase, “all the springs of 
social wealth flow more abundantly” 
— then, the state is not controlled by 
the workers, nor do they owh the 
means of production. Hither that, or 
for some strange reason Lenin keeps 
the capitalists in his picture even 
though they do not really exist 
anymore. 





... the vanguard Party 
is therefore the crucial 
factor in the prole- 
tavian state... 





Secondly, the state is powerful in 
proportion to the ratio of surplus- 
value to wages, and consequently 
Lenin’s equation of releasing the 
abundance of technology with de- 
veloping the productive forces means 
that the state’s power is supposed to 
increase and multiply. In his de- 
scription. of the “first phase of com- 
munist society,” he makes so bold as 
to rhapsodize over how 


AUL citizens are transformed into hired 
employees of the state, which consists 


of the armed workers. AU ‘citizens be- 
come employees and workers of a single 
country-wide state “syndicate”. All 
that is required is that they should 
work equally, do their proper share of 
work, and get equal pay. (“The Stale 
and Revolution,” SW, p. 336) 


He hastens to make assurances to 
all; the state, which employs alk 
workers, is really the armed workers 
(acting as a militia), who, of course, 
are led by the vanguard, the Party. 
The Party is therefore a crucial 
factor in this proletarian state, that 
is, in the supposed ownership of 
the means of production by “all”. 
But just as Lenin foreshortened the 
objective from self-emancipation to 
setting up a new, transitional state, 
so now ‘we find him foreshortening 
the work of the “vanguard of the 
proletariat” to the leadership and 
guidance of this new state. The Party 
igs to be the ultimate employer of 
the “revolutionary proletariat”. 


The passage to Communism in the 
Leninist sense is thus pure state 
capitalism. How this most powerful 
and totalitarian of all forms of capi- 
talism is supposed to approach: closer 
and closer to abolishing the wages- 
system by getting stronger and 
stronger, more and more exploitative, 
is a puzzle no one demanded Lenin 
solve for us. It seems to have. escaped 
him that those who accumulate 
capital are still capitalists, whether 
they read Marx or no. 


(3) The transition from capitalism 
to communism. The hard, cold fact 
is that Marx never proposed & period 
of protracted transition from priv- 
ate ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. If you pay attention to 
his words in the critique of the Gotha 
Program, he nowhere advances this 
theory. It is allowing yourself to be 
hypnotized by Lenin’s reputation 
that causes Marx to seem to be 


saying this. 


How did Lenin propose to accumu- 
late capital anyway, in a state the 
majority of whose citizens were at 























the time peasant farmers just 
squeezing. free of the last remnants 
of the old feudal system? Did Marx 
ever propose to do what Lenin set 
out to accomplish? Throughout his 
writings, Marx took French history 


as his model; he considered the 
French peasantry in particular as 
both a modern social class and not 
a social class at all — as isoated 
and dispersed, on the one ‘hand, and 
as having common economic (class) 
interests, on the other, In 1852 he 
viewed its future as dim, and in fact 
a substantial part of the peasantry 
had already begun to fall into the 
condition of an exploited proletariat 
— uprooted, ground under and 
thrust together in a cauldron of 
boiling misery, everything to which 
industrial workers were exposed. 
Sooner or later most of the peasant 
class 'would find! itself expropriated 
in this way. 





.. in 1917, two-thirds 
of the population were 
outside the. cities 


a 


Lenin myopically transplanted this 
analysis wholesale to the Russia of 
1917, as though the Russian peas- 
antry could also be “led” by a work- 
ing class in the cities, in the short 
period before it fell into a proletarian 
Status itself. But in Russia, unlike 
in France, more than two-thirds of 
the population still lived in the 
countryside in 1917; the urban work- 
ing class was smaller, especially the 
industrial working! class; the state 
Was politically retarded; the seizure 
of the means of “social production”— 
which is Marx’s term, referring in 
this case to agriculture — by the 
capitalist class was blocked by the 
regime’s reinforcement of the peas~ 
ant landowners, and the development 
of an advanced exchange — econ- 
omy was therefore held back. 


Nothing could have been more un- 
favorable for a socialist revolution 


than this whole combination, but 
this did not faze Lenin. However, 
proposing a socialist revolution under 
these conditions is just what caused 
him to split the socialist takeover 

of the state (its “smashing”’) into 
two political phases; just as propos- 
ing to exploit this outcome forced 
him to have to subdivide common 
ownership of the means of production 
— communism — into a lower and 
a higher phase, covering an extended 
period of.-time. 


Furthermore, Marx would never 
have suggested for a minute that 
capital accumulation — the exploi- 
tation of wage-labor — could be in 
the interests of the working class. 
But Lenin is driven to assert this 
(though he would not dare to do so 
explicity) by the sheer logic of ‘his 
own position; and he nowhere spe- 
cifically states that the wages-system 
is actually to be abolished, anymore 
than, he states that it is the 
capitalist, rather than the bourgeais- 
liberal, state that is smashed by 
the revolution. He indicates plainly 
that wages are to go on being paid 
(as labor-chits), even quoting Marx 
for justification, but he never makes 
it clear at what point they cease 
to be necessary, or even to exist. 


By contrast, Marx does make it 
clear that in the dower, or imperfect, 
phase of Communist society (in 
which the state has been “smashed” 
and is already withering away), 
there are no 'wage-payments, but 
only titles corresponding to that frac- 
tion of the total workday considered 
necessary: 


For instance, the social labor day con-~ 
sists of the sum of the individual labor 
hours; the individual labor time of 
the single producer is the fraction of 
the social labor day supplied by him, 
his share of it. He receives from! the 
community a cheque showing that he 
has done so much labor (after deduct- 
ing ‘his labor due to the common fund), 
and with thig cheque he draws from 
the common store ‘as much of the 
means of consumption as costs an equal 
amount of labor. The same quantity 
of Isbor that he has given to society 











in one form, he receives back in an-. 
‘other form. (“The Gotha Program,” 
p. 19) 


That last statement means there 
is no surplus-labor performed, that 
in consequence no surplus-value is 
provided (aside from deductions for 
the common fund) and therefore 
no wages are paid. No capital is 
accumulated. There is a similarity 
to wages in that the system of pro- 
duction is still only just liberated 
from commodity-exchange; but the 
certificate issued is a labor-chit 
and not money. 





. peculiar mixture of 
Marxian language and 
business objectives ... 





Lenin, as already indicated, saw 
wages as continuing to be paid; 
without saying how, he implies that 
they just drop out of the picture 
“in the higher phase of communist 
society.” His paraphrase for the 
above passage is a canny exercise in 
verbal surgery: where Marx states 
that “the individual labor time of the 
single producer is the fraction of 
the social labor day supplied by him, 
his share of it’, for which he gets 
“a cheque showing he has done so 
much jabor’, Lenin substitutes the 
ambiguous phrase, “every member of 
society, performing a certain part 
of the Socially necessary work”, for 
which, he “receives a certificate . 
to the effect that he has done 
a certain amount of work’. Com- 
prehend who can. 


(4) Lenin’s bourgeois class-con- 
sciousness. The large grey area thus 
created in Lenin’s theory has en- 
abled his successors to adopt the 
widest evasions as policy. The quota- 
tion ‘supplied at the beginning of 
this article demonstrates the sorry 
state to which Social-Democracy, - 
Bolshevik-style, has descended. We 
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may take it at face-value that: Mao 


was a sincere (and accomplished) 
Leninist, but this only convicts: him 
the more thoroughly. Lenin himself 
was no Marxist by a long shot. The 
origin of Leninism can be traced to 
the extraordinary social fear ram- 
pant among Russia’s middle-class 
intellectuals around the turn of the 
century. 


It was Lenin who had said, in What 
Is to be Done?* (1902), that the 
working class is incapable of making 
the social revolution on its own: 


This conviction that the working 
class, left to its own resources, could 
never develop the class-consciousness 
needed to overthrow capitalism, is 
a profoundly bourgeois sentiment; 
his prescription that the Social- 
Democratic Labor Party of Russia 
was uniquely endowed to bring that 
consciousness to the working class 
from, without (or from above, as the 
case may be) only differed from 
standard Liberal views in its more 
acute assessment of the needs of 
Russian capitalism, which was then 
in great travail. That state capital- 
ism is in the long-term interests of 
the capitalist class was better appre- 
ciated by such intellectuals, and the 
tising chaos and disintegration 
caused by the regime’s foolish 'war 
policy gave them a chance to place 
themselves at the head of @ country- 
wide peasant insurrection. However, 
the Bolsheviks also had to pose as 
Marxists in order to secure their 
prestige as revolutionaries, and hence 


International Publishers, New York, 1978. 
We have said that there could not have 
been Social-Democratic consciousness 
among the workers. It would have to 
be brought to them from without, The 
history of all countries shows that the .. 
working class, exclusively by its own 
effort, is able to develop only trade- 
union consciousness, i.e, the convic- — 
tion that it is necessary to’ combine in 
unions, fight the employers and strive 
to compel the government fo pass 
necessary labor legislation, etc. sae 
Is to be Done?, p. 31) 























the peculiar mixture of their 
Marxian language with the audacity 
of their business objectives. (It may 
very well be they were sincere; 
but this is not Marx’s test of a poli- 
ticlan anyhow.) 


Nor was Lenin ever a member of 
the working class, either by status 
or by politics, He belonged, in the 
last analysis, to the rising sub-class 
of professionals, engineers and 
technicians who were everywhere 
emerging as the dominant mainstay 
of nascent corporate capitalism. 
This section of the workers was only 
loosely proletarian, and its corporate 
half had an anti-Liberal streak 
that, during, the Fascist Decade of 
the 20s, finally liquidated the Liberal 
Parties of capitalism all around the 
world. Lenin pertained to this 
stratum, and the November, 1917, 
Revolution was in fact the liquidator 
of Russian Liberalism. Lenin was 





Russia’s advocate of Fascism (like 

Mussolini in Italy) ,:and for a short 

while, its Red-Fascist dictator. 
—ROEL 


For a comprehensive critique, see Charles 
Bettelheim’s “The Great Leap Back- 
ward”, in the Monthly Review for July/ 
August, 1978. 


@In “The State and Revolution,” he says: 
“Tihe whole theory of Marx is the appli- 
tion of the theory of development — in 
its most.consistent, complete, considered 
and pithy form — to modern capitalism. 
Naturally, Marx was faced with the 
problem of applying this theory both! to 
the. forthcoming collapse of capitalism: 
‘and to the future development of future 
communism.” (Selected Works, Interna- 
tional Publishers, New York, 1976, p. 324.) 


)Loc, cit. p, 18, 

(Op. cit. p. 332. 

©) Ibid, p. 333. 

(Lenin, op. cit., p. 330. Emphasis mine, 
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“EXAMINING THE APPARENT... - 


CONTRADICTIONS OF THE 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


SOCIOBIOLOGY AND MARXISM 


When the case for socialism ts 
put, how often do we hear the same 
objection: “What about human 
nature? You can’t change human 
nature?” Again and again we are 
advised that people are by nature 
lazy, greedy; selfish, aggressive, ruth- 
less and so on. Socialism, we are 
told; simply ‘wouldn’t work: who 
would do the dirty work? 


This. popular view: of human na- 
ture is similar to the old stereotype 
of the slave as irresponsible, incom- 
petent, lazy, greedy and dishonest. 
The wage slave class is conditioned 
to accept such stereotypes. Television 
shows us Westerns and war films, 
Starsky and Hutch: these encourage 
the notion that ‘we are aggressive 
and ruthless. Advertising encourages 
greed. Our wage-slave status leads 
us and the ruling class to believe 
that we really are shiftiess and idle, 
stupid and undisciplined. At school 
and at work we are subjected to a 
tyranny of rules and regulations. 
This in turn leads us to believe that 
without leaders and bosses to tell 
us what fio do, nothing would get 
done properly. And consequently the 
capitalist class is able to consider 
the Iabour of superintence justi- 
fies their profits. 


So the very notion of a social 
system based on a community of 
interests rather than on class and 
compulsion becomes unthinkable. 
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Socialism is thought to be imprac- 
tical and utopian:. slaves cannot 
run things by themselves. From this 
point of view, capitalism seems en- 
tirely natural and right, and social- 
ism is thought to be against human 
nature. As Plekhanov commented: 
“The social regime profitable to any 
given class seems to the members 
of that class not merely just, but the 
only’ possible one. So the members 
of this class consider that any 
attempt to change the extant order 
is an attempt to destroy the founda- 
tions of human society” (Funda- 
mental Problems of Marxism). So 
long as workers at all levels accept 
the capitalist class view of human 
nature as something unchanging 
and fixed for all time, so long will 
they continue to resist ideas about 
the necessity to change human re- 
lationships, that is, to change society. 


The human nature argument is 
not left only to the man in the 
street. It has been made respectable 
by semi-scientific writers such as 
Desmond Morris, Robert Ardrey and 
Konrad Lorenz. Their argument is, 
crudely, that man-has a bundle of 
innate behavioral characteristics — 
some call these “instincts” — hardly 
altered since Neolithic times, and 


_ that ultimately social change must 


be restricted by our heredity. In the 
old Nature vs. Nurture debate, they 
side with Nature. 


a > 





In opposition to this school of 
thought is the Behaviorist School. 
This line of thinking denies the ex- 
istence of innate differences or in- 
stincts. They regard man as malle- 
able: the mind is a clean slate. Genius 
and crime are equally the result of 
environmental influences only. To 
this school the role of Nurture is 
paramount. Any child can become a 
Mozart or a terrorist; it all depends 
on upbringing. 


Into this battleground, fraught 
with potential for misunderstanding, 
there recently sallied forth Dr. 
Edward Wilson, an entomologist 'with 
an obsession with sociology, anthro- 
pology and ethology. His first work 
was on insect societies, and his 
second was on Sociobiology, a new 
hybrid science 'which seeks to recon- 
cile biology with sociology. Wilson’s 
latest work is On Human Nature. 





. . in evolution, 
plasticity is at 
a premium... 





In this book he muddles through 
some mighty Harvard themes: Sex, 
Religion, Morality, Aggression, Evo- 
lution, Freedom -- to name but 2 
few. In place of that unfashionable 
word, instinct, he writes of “genetic 
predisposition,” arguing that “genes 
hold culture on a leash.” The key 
to human nature, he asserts, is 
biology. He defines human nature 
as “in the broader sense, the full set 
of innate behavioral predispositions 
that characterize the human species, 
and in the narrower sense, those 
predispositions that affect social be- 
havior” (our emphasis). Sociobiology, 
he says, is “the scientific study of 
the biological basis of all forms of 
social behavior in all Kinds of 
social behavior in. all Kinds or 
organisms, including man” (our 
emphasis). 

Leaving aside the question of how 


a sociobiologist can find forms of 
social behavior in non-sociai organ- 





isms, the amocha, for instance, we 
still take issue with this point of 
view. To regard man as essentially 
an individual made up from inherited. 
genetic material which controls not 
only the color of his skin, eyes and 
hair and other physical charac- 
teristics, but which also controls the 
character of his social relationships, 
is mere biological determinism. 
Human nature can only be deduced 
from our social relationships and 
our behavior in changing social con- 
ditions, It derives from the inter- 
action between nature and nurture, 
between heredity and environment, 
between our genetic, innate potential 
and our actual life-experience. The 
range of behavior of ‘which humans 
have been and are capable is 
enormous. Social customs and rela- 
tionships vary from one population 
to another, from one generation to 
another. This cannot be explained ' 
by reference to genetics or to bio- 
logical adaptation. The one thing 
we can say about human nature is 
that it is extremely adaptable: “In 
the evolution of man the one factor 
which seems to have been at a pre- 
mium is plasticity, the ability to 
make rapid adjustments to chang- 
ing conditions,” wrote Dr. Ashley 
Moniague (Man in Process, 1962) 
quoted in The Problem of Racism, 
SPGB pamphlet. 


Man is distinguished from other 
social primates by language. This is 
our unique species specific charac- 
teristic. Wilson asserts that “language 
is pre-prorrammed” and Noam 
Chomsky tells us that “language 
grows in the mind.” Yet scientists 
studying the problems of language- 
learning have concluded that “a 
child who hears no language learns 
no language” (Scientifie American, 
Nov. 78). Language-learning com- 
prises both physical and social fac- 
tors: on the one hand, it requires 
certain genetic, inherited pre-condi- 
tions — the physical ability to hear 
and make sounds, vocal chords, 
palate and neural connections, etc. 
— and on the other ‘hand, this in- 
herited equipment has to be triggered 
by human relationships which pro- 
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duce the. need to communicate. 

Language is a social skill, and to 
research it purely as a viological 
phenomenon is pointiess. 





. religion doesn’t 
make man, but man 
makes religion ... 





Religion 


- Wilson also argues that 'we are by 
nature religious: “The predisposition 
to religious belief is the most com- 
plex and powerful force in the human 
mind and in all probability an 
ineradicable part of human nature.” 
He claims that “sociobiology can 
account for the very origin of 
mythology by the principle of natural 
selection acting on the genetically 
revolving material structure of the 
human brain” and that “the mental 
processes of religious belief — con- 
secration of personal and group iden- 
tity, attention to charismatic leaders, 
mythopoeism (myth-making), and 
others — represent programmed 
predispositions whose self-sufficient 
components were incorporated into 
the neural apparatus of the brain by 
thousands of generations of genetic 
evolution. As such they are powerful, 
ineradicable, and at the center of 
human social existence,” 


Unfortunately, Professor Wilson 
has not included the word religion in 
his glossary. Let us try to define 
what this means. The word religion 
derives from. a Latin word meaning 
a dink, a bond. In other words, re- 
ligion is that which cements the 
social bond, which serves as a nexus, 
connecting the individual with the 
community of which he is a part, or 
connecting man with ‘his environ- 
ment. In this very broad sense, it 
could be said that any ideology or 
theory, any political or social group 
is religious in essence. It helps us to 
make sense of our Situation, of the 
world we live in. 
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But Professor. Wilson is more: 
concerned With magic, witeheratt, 
shamans, manna, rituals and: beliefs 
in the supernatural. He correctly 
stresses the very powerful emotional 
appeal of ritual, whether ecclesias- 
tical or, as with China’s May Day 
rallies, secular: “An unthinking sub- 
mission to the communal will re- 
mains among the most emotionally 
potent virtues among ‘good’ people 
in the mainstream of the society.” 


However, it would be hard to sup- 
pose ‘him correct in his theory of 
religious genes. Even less can we 
accept that religious belief is some- 
how “an ineradicable part of human 
nature.” As Marx said, “It is not 
religion which makes man but man 
who makes religion.” While under- 
standing of and empathy ‘with nature 
and with one’s fellow-humans is 
necessary and life-enhancing, the . 
type of religious belief which is used 
to bind man to ancestor-worship or 
the worship of abstract divinity, 
Spirits, gods, to a belief in super- 
natural forces, this is a denial of 
reality and only alienates the 
beltever from the real, living, material 
world, of ‘which he is a part. 


This can be taken to amazing and 
appalling lengths. In a recent book, 
Paul Johnson, himself a Roman 
Catholic, tes us that 22% of the 
Nazi 8S were practicing Roman 
Catholics. Or take this statement of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1919: “The one thing,” he said, 
“which had aroused his indignation 
during the War was that it ‘had been 
within the power of any foreign 
country to put a stop to the ringing 
of English church bells.” A man who 
can feel only “indignant” about the 
1914-1919 holocaust, and that only 
because people stopped ringing 
church bells on Sundays, a man who 
had not a word to say for the 
millions of men murdered in the 
mud, for the wdows, orphans, cripples 
and other survivors who suffered so 
terribly as a consequence of this 
capitalist trade war, a man who 
felt not. even a little “indignation” 


over this mindless massacre — if that 
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is ‘how a truly religious man can 
become thoroughly alienated, it 
seems to us that religion is a madness 
mankind cannot afford te indulge. 


Primitive homo-not-so-sapiens may 
once have been ignorant about death 
and disease, earthquakes and thun- 
derstorms. But in the twentieth 
century we are not so ignorant as 
in the days of Genesis. As Marx 
wrote: “By acting on nature outside 
himself and changing it, man simul- 
taneously changes his own nature.” 


As our technology has developed, 
we have discovered and been enabled 
to discover more and still more 
about the Universe and ourselves. 
Yet there is no reason to suppose 
that science will ever discover any- 
thing supernatural, though individual 
scientists will probably continue to 
try to square the circle with vague 
talk of innate religious predisposi- 
tions, a sort of chromosomal soul. 





... the real nature of 
man. is the totality of 


social relations . 





“Marxism,” says Wilson, “is mor- 
tally threatened by the discoveries 
of human sociobiology.” This is ar- 
rogant nonsense. He argues that 
Marx and Engels and “all the dis- 
ciples and deviationists after them, 
however sophisticated, have oper- 
ated on a set of hidden premises 
that the deeper desires of human 
behavior can be molded by social 
environments.” Marxists, he alleges, 
hold that “human behavior arises 
from a very few unstructured drives. 
They believe that nothing exists in 
the untrained human mind that 
cannot be readily channeled to the 
purposes of the revolutionary socialist 
state.” And inevitably he concludes 
With the familiar accusation that 
Marxism is “dog—matic.” 


All of this is very wide of the 
mark. It appears that the learned 
professor has been taken for a 
sucker by his sociological colleagues 
at Harvard. They have palmed him 
off with spurious Left Wing Lenin- 
Stalin-Maoism, a horse of a very 
different color. It is nonsense to speak 
of a “socialist state’: that may 
make good sense in Leninist terms 
but is certainly not Marxism, This 
is how Marx “interpreted” human 
nature: “The essence of man is not 
an abstraction inherent in each 
particular individual. The real na- 
ture of man is the totality of social 
relations.” “History,” said Marx, “ls 
nothing other than a continuous 
codification of human nature.” 





Marxism stresses that human 
nature is not given for alli time, 
stereotyped, uniform, but that we 
change it continually. Our behavior 
adapts to changing historical condi- 
tions. Marxism, contrary to popular © 
and professorial prejudice, is not 
deterministic. It stresses the con- 
tinuing interaction and feedback be- 
tween heredity and environment, the 
dialectical interplay between genetic 
and cultural factors. We are neither 
victims of the zoological fallacy, 
seeing humans merely as animals 
and ignoring the role of culture; nor 
are 'we behaviorists, claiming that 
human behavior depends solely on 
the environment and ignoring bio- 
logical factors. We do not hold any - 
clear and dogmatic view of men as 
being naturally sweetly peaceloving 
and cooperative under all conditions, 
neither do we see humans as gen- - 
erally ruthless and selfish under 
all conditions. 


We argue that human nature 
cannot be studied in isolation. 
“Everything is part of an unending 
world process, no section of which 
can be isolated, except in thought. 
And even when isolating anything in 
thought, it must still be studied in. 
connection with other things.” 
(Western Socialist No, 6, 1961, quoted 
in SPGB pamphiet, Historical 
Materialism) . 
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To sum up. Capitalism would have 
us believe the working class is lazy. 
Tt is not: it produces all there is and 
at runs society. And greedy. It is not: 
it consumes per capita amazingly 
little of what it produces and enables 
the non-productive class to live very 
comfortably in unearned affluence. 
And selfish. ff is the most unselfish, 
altruistic class in society: after all, 
if the working class had any concern 
for its own interests it would have 
got rid of the wages system long ago. 
And aggressive. Which does not 
explain why conscription is always 
needed whenever the capitalist class 
feeis like staging another bloodbath. 


Above all, the capitalist argument 
ds that & social system different 





from the existing one would be all ~ 


wrong. They can’even find: spurious - 
biological arguments to prop up the 
status quo. But whatever the argu- 
ments we have to oppose, the plain 
facts show that humans can and 
have thrived in many different cul- 
tural and social conditions, including 
maintainng social relationships 
based on cooperation and common 
ownership, and that the wages sys- 
tem is opposed to the material 
interests of the working class. For 
this reason, they will one day op- 
pose it with all their force. And no 
Harvard professors will be able to 
persuade them that socialism is 
“apainst human nature.” 


C. SKelton (SPGB) 





NUCLEAR ENERGY HAZARDS 
ARE OF INTERNATIONAL 
PROPORTIONS 


A Socialist View of 
NUCLEAR POV 


Twenty years ago “ban the bomb” 
parades took place in America and 
Europe. In Britain the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament had mas- 
sive support; thousands marched 
and held meetings demanding an 
end to nuclear weapons. Now pro- 
testors gather in their thousands 
to proclaim against further develop- 
ment of nuclear technology for 
peaceful purposes. The size of demon- 
strations is reminiscent of those 
opposing the Vietnam War. In Oc- 
tober, 1979, an estimated crowd of 
200,600 attended a day-long anti- 
nuclear rally in New York City, the 
focus of a day of similar protests 
held across the U.S. At Seabrook, 
N.H., & group of demonstrators tried 
to enter the nuclear plant and 
ereate havoc but were easily dealt 
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with by the police; as were the pro- 
testers who attempted to disrupt the 
annual refuelling at the Vermont 
Yankee plant in Vernon. One week 
earlier almost 100,000 opponents of 
Germany’s nuclear energy pro- 
gramme, including foreign activist 
groups, had marched through Bonn. 


During the seventies opposition to 
the industrial use of nuclear power 
has been growing among groups 
concerned with the environment and, 
what are termed, consumer interests. 
Familiar anti-nuke arguments are 
about the risks of plutonium pro- 
duction and transport. The Three 
Mile Isiand episode has accentuated 
the fear of accidents. No satisfactory 
method for the safe disposal of 
nuclear waste has yet been found. 
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Recognition of problems associated 
with uranium. mining has been slow. 
For every ton of uranium mined 
there are 1,000 tons of waste, mainly 
radon and thorium. In Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, where uranium has 
been mined for forty years, there 
are 55 acres of these tailings. Esti- 
mates suggest a 40 per cent increase 
in cancer risk for those living within 
2 miles of such a site. Tailings 
must now be kept away| from water 
courses and processing mills kept 
away from populated areas. 





... but the motive 
for production is 
not public interest ... 





Advocates for the nuclear energy 
programme ciaim variously that it 
will help solve the energy crisis and 
bring independence from’ foreign 
oil producers. That despite high 
capital costs it will provide cheaper 
energy and as fossil fuels are 
running out nuclear fuel will ensure 
energy supplies for the future. The 
fast breeder reaction can use almost 
all of the energy in uranium. instead 
of the 2 per cent used in conven-~ 
tional thermal reactors. Its support- 
ers say that uranium, which would 
only last forty years, could fuel fast 
breeder reactors for two thousand 
years. The drawback lies in the 
breeding process which converts 
uranium into plutonium — hydrogen 
bomb material. Ironically, the 
peaceful use of nuclear material has 
assisted in the spread of nuclear 
weapons to more countries. Peter 
Beckman in The Health Hazards of 
Not Going Nuclear does not say that 
nuclear power is safe but “that it is 
far safer than any other form of 
jJarge-scale energy conversion yet 
invented.” But nuclear power is not 
being developed for reasons of safety. 


The basis of the worldwide system 
of capitalism is commodity produc- 
tion, production geared to sale at a 
profit, with the built-in need to pro- 
duce —- sell — expand — sell mare — 





outsell the next fellow. Tom Hayden 
and the Campaign for Economic 
Democracy accuse the multi-national 
companies of neglecting public in- 
terest in the quest for profits. But 
the motive for production is not 
public interest! We are urged to save 
energy and President Carter took 
his holiday on a paddle steamer. But 
does General] Electric, or any energy 
giant, really want its customers to 
consume less of its products? The 
technology needed for nuclear power, 
like all technology, is a commodity. 
Its development will continue with 
rival companies at home and abroad 
competing for markets. Competition 
does not serve to fulfil human need 
but spurs participants to pursue 
every possibility for commmercial 
advantage. The sinister implication 
is that governments represent the 
interests of their national capitalist 
elass which must include the rivalry 
over vital fuel resources. 


President Carter has refused a 
moratorium on the introduction of 
further nuclear plants and called on 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
to resume licensing within six 
months. Referring to events in Iran 
he spoke of the dangers of de- 
pendence on imported oil, “Every 
domestic energy source including 
nuclear power is critical if we are to 
be free as a country.” (The Man- 
chester Guardian, 8th Dec., 1979). 


The difficulty is to obtain an objec- 
tive analysis of both the safe indus- 
trial use of toxic materials and the 
available fuel supplies. All assess- 
ments of fuel resources are condi- 
tioned by commercial and political 
considerations, Drilling tests in 
Venezuela’s Orinoco River region 
have revealed something like 500 
billion barrels of economically re- 
coverable oi] — virtually doubling 
the world’s potential supply of oil. 
The Venezuela State Oil Co. esti- 
mates that to produce only 125,000 
barrels of Orinoco oil in 1988 will 
need a capital outlay of four billion 
dollars. It is not a simple matter 
of finding of] (or any resource) and 
producing it, The cost of production, 
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including search and research has 
to be set against the expected market 
price. Scarcity of a commodity lends 
itself to higher prices — and a 
search for alternatives. The highly 
increased price of off since 1973 
and the desire to achieve the maxi- 
mum degree of independence from 
Mideast oil, has led to the develop- 
ment of the technology needed to 
extract oil from difficult and unusual 
geological formations — and made 
it profitable to do so. Hence the com- 
petition between Shell and Mobil- 
Texaco for Belridge Oil in California. 





. . human ingenuity 
is shackled to a 
cash barrier... 





In the U.S. which has about 30 
per cent of the uranium in Western 
countries attempts to map all areas 
of uranium are expected to be com- 
pleted by 1985, It is not a question 
of coal and oi] running out and turn- 
ing to uranium as an alternative 
energy source but rather of using 
every available resource, exploring 
every possible prospect for profitable 
investment. The Esso Co. has full 
page advertisements in British news- 
papers telling of its involvement in 
the oil, gas, coal and nuclear energy 
business, and claiming leadership in 
harnessing solar energy by voltaic- 
cells. The brown bread and sandals 
brigade has dreams of changing to 
some simpler form of living, but 
where the prevailing mode oi pro- 
duction is capitalist the means of 
using solar power, geothermal, wind, 
etc., to any degree can only be pro- 
dueed for sale. Opponents of nuclear 
power point to billions of dollars 
spent on nuclear research which, they 
say, might be spent better on de- 
veloping solar energy. 


Socialists are again being told that 
here is an issue demanding our im- 
mediate attention. Nor are we blind 
to the possible dangers in the race 
to use nuclear power. Tolerable 


levels’ of risk will be measured in. a 
setting where industrial pollution, 
accidents and disease are deemed 
part of life. Where a horrifying death 
and injury toll on the roads is 
accepted as is the production of 
nuclear and other weapons more ab- 
jections are made of radiation risks 
from testing weapons than of the 
fact that they are made at ail. 


All sides in the debate have their 
visions restricted by the horizons of 
capitalism: those who see nuclear 
power in terms of commercial sur- 
vival in a competitive ‘world and 
those whe think that the driving 
force of the system, the quest for 
profit, can be set aside in one area. 


Socialists did not join ‘ban the 
bomb’ parades and we will not be 
joining the Anti-Nuke campaign. 
Nuclear power is the new unifying 
issue: the focus for those protesting 
about diverse problems, including 
pollution, and some who think such 
campaigns will lead’ to revolution. 
Arthur Scargill, Yorkshire Miner’s 
leader, thinks the new British anti- 
nuclear campaign being. organized 
by forty different groups, could cap- 
ture the hearts and minds of the 
public and be bigger than the Anti- 
Nazi League and CND. Certainly the 
term nuclear is emotive -- images 
of mushroom clouds — and there is 
the insidious nature of radiation- 
linked illness which may take years 
to show, and is a threat not confined 
to those working in the industry. 
On a ‘et’s deal with this one first’ 
basis —— yet again — great energy 
and enthusiasm will continue in the 
anti-nuke campaign with the one’ 
assurance not that it will succeed but 
that the other issues will come to 
take its place. Despite all of the 
miles of marches twenty years ago, 
the nuclear bomb is still with; us. 
There were at least eight years of 
demonstrations over the Vietnam 
War (not all wars) ,before the ceasé- 
fire was signed. The result was 
hardly peace. In Australia protests. 
held up uranium mining during most 
of the seventies. A change of gov- 
ernment and deals with Aborigines 




















on the mineral rights of their land, 
“mean that the uranium trade is 
going ahead but with safeguards on 
exports, 


Governments need at least the 
acquiescence of the majority but it 
is futile to elect a government to 
administer capitalism and then 
march against some single aspect of 
its policy. Ralph Nader wants energy 
to be a political issue and is calling 
for support to be given to candidates 
who oppose nuclear power. What if 
they oppose nuclear power stations 
but are not opposed to war? 


The solution to the dilemma is 
political. 


Human ingenuity is shackled to a 
cash barrier which turns simple 
questions about providing for human 
needs into cost/investment calcula- 
tions, The freedom to make objective 
decisions in all areas of production, 
including energy, can only come with 
a revolutionary change in the social 
system. So that the means for pro- 
duction are owned in common, and 
democratically controlled, by the 
whole of mankind. The future lies 
not in giving up technological and 
scientific advance but of having 
society organised in a way which 
will harness those advances to the 
service of the whole community. Not 
individual self sufficiency but social 
production on a scale appropriate to 
the human needs. Where produc- 
tion involves special dangers from 
toxic materials, etc., the dangers 
will be 'weighed against the social 
need for the product. Not difficult 
in a social system geared to human 
need. 

—P. DEUTZ 
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IN THE SPIRIT OF THE PARK 
BENCH OR STREET CORNER 


SOAP BOX PITCH 


It may interest some of you, and 
I do hope all of you, that our great 
benefactors, the Capitalist Class, are 
contemplating suicide. 

It is up_to us, the Working Class to 
come to their rescue with an appro- 
priate application of Scientific — 
Socialist Understanding plus a large 
portion of sanity, like the abolition 
of the causes and effects of modern 
‘warfare. We do want to be helpful. 

The folks who own the means and 
instruments of production are mak- 
ing sensational history by hostaging 
a provocation for a real biggie that 
none of us will be able to walk 
away from. 

Fellow Workers I talk with you 
with no sophisticated overtones or 
tactful facade. The daily news media 
reveal a stockpile of nuclear weapons 
capable of a six-time overkill, Some- 
body ought to tell them that once 
is enough. 

Vapitalism, being a system of po- 
tential superabundance for all, just 
doesn’t want to be caught short on 
this important commodity and has 
considered all the other animals and 
living things, too, whose address is 
mother earth. This is a fact of life 
that is about to send us all into the 
thin air or the oblivion which is the 
same place. , 

I am aware that this is a very 
sobering thought. But if you do rec- 
ognize the case for survival to be 
very precarious, that is the question 1 
pose to your analytical intelligence 
to resolve. 

Fellow Workers, the object of the 
World Socialist Party is: The estab- 
lishment of a system of society 
based upon the common ownership 
and democratic control of the means 
and instruments for producing and 
disributing wealth by and in the 
interest of society as a whole. 

Questions, Please! 





Joe Lyle 
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REFLECTIONS ON 
THE POLITICS OF 
YESTERYEAR 


VERITABLE 
CHAMELIONS 


This year 1980, we will again face 
a national election. Strike up the 
band and let’s have a look at our 
democratic way of life. 


Those running for the nomination 
in both major parties discuss issues 
such as inflation, abortion, hand gun 
eurbs and crime, defense, taxes, 
balanced budgets, etc. Vast sums of 
money are used in the media to 
gain, “momentum” and delegates to 
the respective conventions. 


To be sure when the campaigns 
get into high gear slogans and 
shibboleths plus the best speech- 
writers money can, buy will have 
reached a crescendo, We have had 
it all before: New Deal, Fair Deal, 
Square Deal, crusades for life, ad 
nauseum. It is not just modern times 
that ‘have had the hoopla. 


In 1835 the contest between the 
Whigs and the Democratic Party, a 
section known as the Equal Rights 
faction — the LOCOFOCOS (the 
name of the then newly-made fric- 
tion matches) lit candles and held 
mass meetings in New York advocat- 
ing “Vote Yourself a Farm.” This 
was at the time of the Free Soil 
Movement. With the rise of indus- 
trialism the workers were oppressed 
but this was still an agrarian society 
and workers constituted a relative 
minority group. 


It is only with modern capitalism 
that the struggle for emancipation 
became relevant — nevertheless the 
political consciousness of the vast 
majority of the workers in 1980 ‘has 
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not reached: a: point where liberation 
and not amelioration is ‘what they. 
seek, oe 


In 1906 President Theodore Roose-~ 
velt inveighed against the authors 
of a spate of analyses of the evils 
of the industrial barons: the greed, 
tory of Standard Oi,” Lincoln 
dishonesty and corruption in 
machine politics, slums, juvenile 
delinquency, prostitution, etc. The 
writers included Ida Tarbell’s “His- 
tory of Standard OH,” Lincoln 
Steffens’ “Shame of the Cities,” 
David Graham Philips’ “The Treason 
of the Senate,” Thomas Lawson’s 
“Frenzied Finance,” Gustavus 
Meyers’ “History of Great American 
Fortunes,” Burton Hendricks’ “Story 
of Life Insurance,” Chas. Edward 
Russell’s “The Greatest Trust in the 
World,” Ray Stanndard Baker’s 
“The Railroads on Trial,” Upton 
Sinclair’s “The Jungle,” Jack Lon- 
don’s “The Iron Heel.” Theodore 
Roosevelt called them muckrakers 
after the man in Paul Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” who didn’t look 
up instead of at the muck, 


Six years later in 1912 Teddy 
Roosevelt, with the formation of the 
Progressive Party (The Bull Moose 
Party) and irate at not getting the 
nomination against the incumbent 
William Howard Taft, ran on a plat- 
form, which ‘he took, lock, stock and 
barrell from the Socialist Party of 
America, including the plank on 
referendum and recall, Here we have 
the classic case of a so-called 
Socialist Party — a reformist organi- 
zation, having its platform stolen. 
Incidentally, most of the muckrakers 
‘were ‘members of the S.P.ofA. T.R. 
got a bigger vote than Taft but not 
enough to prevent the election of 
Woodrow Wilson. 


It is patent that a scientific social- 
ist party is a revolutionary party. 
No capitalist party ‘would steal a 
platform whose only object is the 
abolition of the wages system. 
Further, there is no room for the 
opportunists who used the so-called 
parties to feather their nest. 

C.P.D. 























- NEW MUSIC AND LYRICS 
‘TO AN OLD THEME 





A Socialist Statement on. 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE 


When your marriage encounters 
continuous economic pressures, which 
in many cases become unbearable, 
your love life is adversely affected, 
flounders, and in many cases col- 
lapses, Neither the talents of a 
Casanova nor the wiles of a Cleopatra 
can generally save the situation. 
Statistics will show that approxi- 
mately one-third of the marriages 
in the United States end in divorce. 
Millions more endure under suffer- 
ence, only continuing because of 
either a compassionate, parental 
attitude towards the children, which 
hesitates to break up the family, or 
a decision to remain together deter- 
mined by material considerations. 


Members of the working class are 
faced, with an unending challenge 
for survival. Over recent years espe- 
cially many married couples have - 
both been forced to work in order to 
maintain the ‘household. The so- 
called “liberated woman” not only 
finds herself raising a family, cooking 
in the kitchen and loving: in the 
bedroom, but in addition she is being 
exploited in the factory andj the 
office. 


Holding down a job, competing for 
seniority and promotion with fellow 
workers, coping with salaries that 
are insufficient to support desired 
living standards, paying bills and 
forever incurring new debts and 
obligations, all this comprises the life 
style of the typical workers. Major 


catastrophies such as war, unemploy- 
ment, unnecessary sickness and 
premature death are the inevitable 
climaxes that are directly attri- 
butable to the functions of a system 
that controls, corrupts and de- 
molishes humanity. 


We assert that it is this whole 
process that is the fundamental 
cause for marriage failure, Individual 
shortcomings, although they may 
exist, are not prime factors but are, 
at most, secondary and incidental. 

Imagine a society in which goods 
and services will be freely available 
to all, without the restrictions of 
money or the wages system. Imagine 
a society that will automatically 
convey to every person the common 
right of ownership and democratic 
control of all the means and instru- 
ments for producing and distribut- 
ing wealth. A society that will pro- 
mote co-operation and harmony 
instead of competition; establish a 
world-wide community instead of 
national states; and create conditions 
that will eliminate forever the pos- 
sibility of war. A society in which 
talents will thrive and people will 
Bladly contribute their physical and 
mental efforts for the good of all, 
as well as themselves, Is It not rea- 
sonable to suppose that under such 
conditions men and ‘women, living in 
a world of abundance, will be able 
to fully appreciate the desirability 
of each other in an atmosphere 
conducive to happiness? 
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We are asked —- “what will happen 
to marriage under soctalism?”. Blue- 
prints are unavailable; the preroga- 
tives will rest ‘with a future socialist 
society. The pious and religious 
sentiments of the clergy, with their 
ritual benedictions, will be discarded 
by most. Socialism can never be 
established until the vast majority 
relinquish the man-made fantasies 
of religion. Should there remain a 
minority who still crave the blessings 
of the “high priests” before they 
formally embrace, then so be it. 


In a society that endows all its 
members with the same rights of 
ownership over the means of wealth 
production and distribution, with 
free access to whatever is required, 
private property relationships, being 
non-existent, will no longer intrude 
upon our sex life. Society will idemo- 
cratically decide upon the form or 
registration, if any, that its members 
should adopt as and when they 
decide to raise families. This pro- 
cedure, if enacted, would be effected 
without coercion. Further conjec- 
tures on this point are futile. 
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It is with deep regret that we 
announce the passing from the scene 
of the fofllowing members of the 
World Socialist Party: 


Louis Peter, Ben Cosor, Bob Nugent, 
Ella. Rab, Eddie Seifert. 


Each of these, our comrades, sin- 
cere and dedicated socialists, contri- 
buted to the socialist movement in 
their own ‘way. Being secretary, writ- 
ing articles, attending meetings, 
contributing financially, talking 
sociaism to anyone who would listen. 
They were all long-time comrades. 
A grievous loss; our heartfelt 
sympathy to their families. 
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Men and women: will’ continue: to 
desire, love and procreate, and 
socialist society wilt formulate its 
own guide lines. We are confident 
that love and affection within 
socialism, between parents; between 
parents and their children; and 
between lovers throughout the world 
will be of a quality and duration 
that will produce the Kind of happi- 
ness about which most of us specu- 
late, but few of us attain.. -. 

S. Leight 





PROTEST LETTER TO 
A UNION JOURNAL 


RIGHT TO WORK 


The “Right to Work” propaganda 
slogan has for its object the effort 
to discourage 'workers from joining 
unions, which are essential in the 
struggle to resist the encroachments 
of capital against labor. 

However, Meaney’s views that 
such “propaganda phrases are de- 
signed to conceal the fact the only 
issue of principle involved is how 
large a share of the profit pie (my . 
emphasis) will go to management 
and how much to the workers who 
produce the profits” is sadly mistaken. 

The fact is that the working class 
produces not only the profits but all 
the wealth!! In reality, there are two 
classes in today’s society: the capi- 
talist, class who do not produce the 
wealth but receive the profits and 
the working class who produce the 
wealth and receive wages! The capi- 
talist class, as a class, take no part 
in the production process. 

The working class incindes “man- 
agement,” Le., the hired managers, 
supervisors, technical experts, etce., 
who oversee and participate in the 
production of wealth on behalf of the 
capitalist class and whose wages 
take on the form of salaries, bonuses, 
commissions, and even small shares 
of stock. 

Rab 
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WORLD SOCIALIST PRESS 


And if you want to read more... 


Journals of our Sister Parties and Groups around the world may be obtained by 


writing to The Western Socialist. 
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THE WORL SOCIALIST PARTY | 
OF THE UNITED STATES | 





OB) ECT: The establishment of a system of seclety based upon the common ownersh{p. and 
democratie control of the means ang instruments for producing and distribnting wealth: by. (and. in 
the interest of society aa a whole. 





DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
The World Socialist Party of the United States hol ds 


] That society as at present constituted Is based upon the ownership of: the: means 
. 


land, factories, railways, ete.) by the capitalist or master class,: ‘and 
slavement of the working class by whose tabor alone wealth Is produ d 












Aiving ow. ; 


2 hat in society, therefore, there is an antagonism of interests, manifesting 
° 


struggia between those who possess but do not produce, and those who: 0. urodui 
possess, 





4 That as in the order of social ovolution the working class is the last class: te "qehiowe 
. . 


the emancipation of the working class wilh involve the emancipation’: 
out distinction of race or sex. 


5 That this emancipation must be the work of the working class itself. 
e 


6 That as machinery of government, Including the armed forces of the nation, exists. 
. serve the monoply by the capitalist clasg of the wealth taken from the workers; ' i 
ing class must organize consctously and politically for the conqmest of the powers ‘of: Gove. 

emment, in order that this machinery, including these forces, may be converted: from: an: 

instrament of oppression into the agent of emancipation and overthrow of plutocratto: privilege. 











bed That as political parties are but the expression of olfss fintercsts, and as the Interest: of the 


working olas# 1g diametrically opposed to the Interest of all sections of the master class, 
the party seeking worldng class,,emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 


8 THE WORTUD SOCIALIST PAREY of the United States, therefore, entera the field ‘of: poltttoal 
* netion determined to wage war against all other political partios, whether alleged labor. or, 
avowedly capitalist, and call upon all members of the working olasgs of this country to’ eup-: 
port these principles to the end that a termination may be brought to the system which” 
deprives them of the fruits of thelr Iabor, and that poverty may give place te comfort, 
privilege to equality, and slavery te freedom, : 











Those agreeing with the above principles and desiring exroliment In the Party should apply for Ap- 
Plication fer Membership from thea secretary of nearest locnl or thy National Headquarters. 


Those seven parties adhere to tha same Socialist Principles: 


LEAGUE OF DEMOCRATIC SOCTALISTS—Gussriegelstrasse 50, A-100 Vienna, Austrian 

SOOIALIST PARTY OF CANADA — P.O. Box 4280, Sta. A., Viotorla, B.C. V8K 3Xs 

SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN — 2 Clapham High St., London SW 4, 7 UN 

SOCIALIST PARTY, OF NEW ZEALAND — P.O. Box 324, Postal Centre, Wellington, N.Z.: : ee 
P.O, Box 1929, Auckland, New Zenfand: 

WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF AUSTRALIA — P.O. Box 1440, Melbourne; Box 2291, GPO, Sydney; a 

P.O, Box 1357, Brisbane 

WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF INELAND — 147 Giinahirk Rd., Belfast 5, N. ‘Ireland yk oe 

WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF SWEDEN — 6/o Dag Nilsson, Odenggaten 5A, Uppsala %5% 22, Sweden nee. 

WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF U.S. —~ 295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 02116 : : 








